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dimly lighted chamber, for the destruction of the 
city gas-pipes in the great conflagration had found 
us unprepared for the emergency ; and now the only 
means we had of producing a light, was by putting 
a cotton string into a cup of lard (thanks to my 
foraging party, we still had lard), and setting fire to 
it ; but this dim taper in our large room only " served 
to make darkness visible." The hour of our even- 
ing devotions drew nigh, the time when our thoughts 
were wont to turn with peculiar tenderness toward 
our dear wanderers, about whose fate we were still 
in painful suspense. 

We were sitting in silence, our thoughts busy with 
our loved ones, when the stillness of the night was 
broken by the boom of a cannon, followed in quick 
succession by a number of other reports. Volumes 
of surmises rapidly chased each other through our 
brains: "Was General Lee returning to recapture 
the city?" "Was Mosby coming?" "Was there a 
riot going on, which they had resorted to the artil- 
lery to suppress ? " " Was it an outburst of triumph 
at news of another victory over our poor tattered 
soldier boys ? " and our hearts quailed at the thought, 
— when the door burst open, and in rushed Mrs. 
Brown, the claimant of the red "tater," who, though 
a native of Ohio, had always professed to be a South- 
erner in sympathy, and as such, had obtained and 
held a lucrative clerkship under the Confederate 
government; but now, throwing off the mask which 
policy had drawn over her face, she rushed triumph- 
antly in, clapping her hands and shouting: 

" General Lee has surrendered ! General Lee has 
surrendered ! " 

And such, indeed, as it proved, was the cause of 
the firing we had heard. It was a salute in honor of 
the (to them) joyful news just received at head- 
quarters. For some, time hot a word was spoken, 
and I scarcely knew which predominated, anguish 
at the extinction of our country's last hope, or indig- 
nation and disgust at the heartless demonstrations 
of joy of this deceitful woman over the destruction 
and despair of her whilom friends. Though we did 
not deign to express in words the contempt we felt 
for her duplicity, yet, as a little incident which oc- 
curred a few days after will show, it was " deep " if 
not "loud." 

Nearly every one in the house was sick, either 
suffering with sore mouth, or some other malady, 
caused by the constant use of salt food — which was 
all that any of us had, except Mrs. Brown, who was 
furnished by a friend, admitted with the army, with 
luxuries which sounded tempting to our half-fam- 
ished ears, as the fancied gurgle of water which ag- 
gravates the sufferings of the parched traveler in the 
desert. One day, about dinner time. Miss Bowers 
came into our room to ask our opinion upon a mat- 
ter of conscience, about which she was much exer- 
cised. She looked pale and haggard, from anxiety 
and insuflRicient and unpalatable food ; but Mrs. 
Brown had just sent to ask her to come up and dine 
with her on lamb, spring chicken, lettuce, canned 
fruits and other dainties, which the fortunate pos- 
sessor of "greenbacks " was able to procure. Miss 
Bowers wanted to know if we thought it would be 
right for her to accept this invitation to feast with 
an enemy to her bleeding country. While we were 
yet trying to help her decide the contest between 
the cravings of hunger and patriotic devotion, the 
tinkle of her little bell announced her own dinner, 
and settled the mooted question. " I'll go to my fat 
pork and yellow meal," said she ; and with a polite 
"No, I thank you," to Mrs. Brown's call from her 
room, she descended to partake of her dinner of 
rations. Many a less heroic sacrifice to principle 
has been sounded by poet and minstrel. 

It was a lovely spring morning, a few days after the 
news of General Lee's surrender had extinguished 
the last spark in the smouldering embers of hope, 
when the sound of gay music called me to look upon 
the most imposing pageant that it has ever been my 
fortune to behold — the entrance into the city of a 
portion of General Grant's army. Pride forbidding 
my allowing the invaders to see me evince any inter- 
est in the triumphal entry of the victorious army into 
our captured city, and yet ferninine curiosity impell- 
ing me to devise some means of witnessing the gor- 
geous spectacle, I effected a compromise between 
the two, by climbing to the top of the house and 
peeping through the balustrade surrounding the sky- 
light; for here I felt safe from observation, as I did 
not suppose any one would think of casting glances 
so high. 

It was, indeed, a grand sight. As far as the eye 



could reach was one unbroken column of troops, 
with their fine horses and wagons, and equipped in 
elegant uniforms and accoutrements, which to my 
eyes, accustomed only to looking at our poor, ragged, 
and, oftentimes, barefooted boys, appeared as if 
newly donned for some gala da5^ The effect was 
beautiful from the elevated point from which 1 
viewed it ; for I could see them winding over Church 
Hill in the far distance, and then down the valley 
and up over Shockoe Hill ; their bayonets brightly 
gleaming in the morning sun ; the stars and stripes, 
in countless numbers, waving in the breeze, and the 
whole enlivened by innumerable bands of music at 
short intervals, which seemed, in their choice of 
tunes, to be amicably trying to harmonize the spirit 
of " Dixie " with that of " Yankee Doodle ; " for first 
would come the stirring strains of " Hail Columbia," 
while the next band that passed would bring a tear 
from our poor stricken hearts by the loved tones of 
" Dixie ; " next " Star-Spangled Banner," " Mocking 
Bird," "The Union Forever,' and "Bonnie Blue 
Flag," would each in turn suggest thoughts of the 
two sections lately arrayed in deadly conflict, but 
which it would now be the policy of that army to 
weld again into one. 

My predominant feeling, as I beheld this grand 
procession, was admiration for the courage of our 
own brave little army ; and the sentiment arose al- 
most to reverence, when I reflected that in the face 
of such a foe, with unlimited resources at his back, 
they had held out through four long years 'of dis- 
couragement; and not only with insufficiency of 
food, clothing and the munitions of war themselves, 
but with the consciousness, in some cases, that their 
wives and children were lacking the necessaries of 
life, and in others that they were homeless refugees. 

One striking feature in that scene was the fact 
that all the doors and windows in the fronts of the 
houses they were passing were closed, and not one 
white citizen was to be seen — though how many 
eyes were peeping through cracks and crevices, 1 
will not venture to say. 

Returning to our room, and seeing my invalid sis- 
ter languishing for want of comforts which we had 
then no means of providing for her, it occurred to 
me that we might make a little money by selling 
eatables to the passing soldiers ; but where to get 
the materials to make them was the question. How- 
ever, summoning out little dark-skinned maid Lettie 
to the conference, her quick wit suggested a plan. 
We went to work, and out of the provisions rescued 
by my foraging party, we made some delicious (?) 
pies. To be sure, the dried apples were a little 
flavored with tea, and the scaly particles in the pas- 
try betrayed the presence of meal, while in the lard 
there was evidently a soupgon of soap, but we had 
always heard, and our own observation had shown 
us, that soldiers are not very dainty. 

So giving Lettie a basket full of the tempting 
looking patis, she hopefully set off". Seating herself 
on the curbstone, she pressingly offered her invit- 
ing wares to the passers-by, telling them that they 
were made by "nice white ladies and not by nig- 
gers ; " but, eyeing them curiously for a moment, 
they would pass on ; till one of the soldiers, hungrier, 
I suppose, than the rest, ventured to take one, and, 
placing the price into Lettie's hand, he broke the 
pie and put a piece into his mouth; when, giving 
poor Lettie an inquiring look, he asked, "Did you 
say white ladies made, these?" "Yes!" said she, 
with pride in her young mistress's skill ; but he, evi- 
dently confirmed by this fact in his suspicion that an 
attempt had been made to poison him, hastily ejected 
every crumb from his mouth, and hurried on r- think- 
ing, doubtless, that these Southern women must in- 
deed be the " she-devils " he had heard they were, 
and not listening to Lettie's eager explanation that 
the ingredients were all clean, but had gotten slightly 
mixed. . 

After sitting, for several hours longer, with no 
further success, she became discouraged, and re- 
turned home with only five cents to show for her 
day's work. .We could not afford to waste so much 
food, consequently the whole family had to make 
our supper that night off" the meal pies ; but so sick 
did I become, in about an hour after eating them, 
that there is no telling what the result might have 
been had not nature provided her own remedy. The 
rest of the family. fared little better. 

At all events, even five cents was better than no 
money at all ; so the next morning Lettie took it, 
and, provided with a little basket, went to market 
for the first time since the evacuation. She re- 



turned with half-a-pec-k of "greens," which made our 
fat pork much more palatable ; and though I have 
frequently since dined at Delmonico's, I never en- 
joyed his choicest salads or most delicate biscuits 
glacees more than we did our first mess of "greens." 

However, soon after this, an oflftcer of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission called, presenting a letter of 
introduction from friends in the North, and placed at 
the disposal of myself and sisters any dainty or lux- 
ury in their possession, that might aid in restoring 
us to health ; and from that time till definite arrange- 
ments were made for us by our friends, not a day 
passed that we were not the recipients of some kind 
attention at their hands. 

In about two weeks our gentlemen relatives be- 
gan to return to their homes, one by one as they 
were paroled; things soon began to readjust them- 
selves; and now, in 1874, the war is already spoken 
of as something in the long ago ; feelings' of sectional 
animosity are gradually softening down ; " Dixie " or 
"Yankee Doodle," is listened to with almost equal 
pleasure beside the picturesque Hudson or the histo- 
ric James ; prattling children, in whose veins mingles 
the blood of Federal and Confederate, listen with 
eager faces to tales of daring and deeds of heroism, 
whether the brave heart of the hero beat under a 
"jacket of gray," or the "army blue; " and all unite 
in placing floral tributes upon the mounds which 
cover the mortal part of those who fell in the path 
of what they believed to be duty, and whose spirits 
have now met in that land which knows no North, 
no South, no East, no West. 

God hasten the happy time when all evidences of 
the devastations of that war will have passed away, 
and when our country will once more have cause to 
rejoice that 'not only peace but prosperity reigns 
throughout her borders ! — Page Poyihress. 



THE STEWART ART GALLERY, 

Undoubtedly the largest, best and most costly 
gallery of works of art, in the United States, belong- 
ing to a private individual, is Mr. A. T. Stewart's, in 
the city of New York. " Ascending the broad flight of 
marble steps which leads to the interior of this mer- 
chant prince's palatial residence, at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty- fourth Street,* the visitor 
passes through a beautiful white marble hall, lined 
with statues, entering, at the rear of the mansion, 
and at the end of the hall, a large and elegant gal- 
lery, the walls of which are closely filled with rare 
works of art. Surrounded by so many evidences of 
vast wealth, as well as a costly collection of pictures 
and statues, one can not help reflecting upon the 
fact that, when a young man, the owner of this great 
establishment came from Ireland to America, poor, 
and almost friendless. In the short period of an 
ordinary life-time, he has placed himself at the head 
of his business, and is to-day one of the most liberal 
patrons of art America can boast. Not every one 
who is able to gratify every wish, from the building 
of a new city, the purchase of a railway, or the send- 
ing of a shipload of provisions to the distressed of 
the old world, to the purchasing of the latest fine 
statue or glowing canvas, is willing, or has the cul- 
ture, to become a patron of the fine arts. What- 
ever else Mr. Stewart may or may not have done, he 
has concentrated in New York as fine a collection of 
pictures as the city has ever disJDlayed. 

The Stewart Gallery, is a large and lofty rooni, 
abundantly lighted from the top, with one door 
opening into it frbni the southeast corner. The 
whole floor is laid in blocks of white marble, slightly 
veined with blue, while the paneling or wainscoting, 
up to the line of the pictures, is of highly polished 
Italian marble, the general effect being light and 
pleasing. At the top of the walls of the gallery, 
above the pictures, which completely fill the space 
devoted to them, there is a heavy moulding, elabo- 
rately carved, in cool gray and gold, from which 
springs half of an arch, connecting with the frescoed 
ceiling above. The arched portion of the ceiling is 
richly painted in cardinal red, green, gold, and white, 
the designs symbolical of art, while the corners of 
the gallery ceiling contain allegorical representations 
of the four quarters of the earth, in imitation of mar- 
ble bass-reliefs. The southern side of the arch of the 
ceiling shows four medallions, giving the portraits 
of as rnany European artists — Couture, Gerome, Meis- 
sonier and H. Vernet. The opposite medallions, on 
the northern side of the gallery, contain portraits 
of four American artists — D. Huntington, Church, 
Bierstadt and Elliott. The western end. of the gal- 
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lery displays the portrait of Rosa Bonheur, and op- 
posite, at the eastern or Fifth Avenue end, there is 
a portrait of Paul Delaroche. The names of these 
artists are emblazoned in gold letters beneath their 
portraits. Three large chandeliers, lit by the aid of 
electricity, illuminate the gallery by night. 

The Stewart Gallery, at the present writing, con- 
tains six fine statues: "The Greek Slave" and 
"Eve," by Powers; "Paul and Virginia;" "The 
Fisher Girl ; " and female figures, life-size, by Ran- 
dolph Rogers and Tantardini, of Milan. Eight easels, 
in black and gold, stand in lines down the centre of 
the gallery, each bearing upon its frame some gem 
of a picture, one of which is from the American 
artist, J. H. Beard, and represents a couple of dogs, 
black and tan, sitting upon a cushion. 

There are a number of American pictures in Mr. 
Stewart's gallery, the most celebrated being Church's 
" Niagara," as seen from the foot of the American 
Fall ; and Huntington's " Republican Court of Wash- 
ington," a picture widely, known through the en- 
gravings which have been made of it, and which is 
becoming the standard authority in the matter of 



costumes for the Martha Washington tea-parties of 
the day. Mr. Bierstadt has no less than three pic- 
tures in this gallery : a large landscape of a scene in 
the Rocky Mountains ; a spirited and picturesque 
view of the " Seal Rocks, off the Coast of Califor- 
nia," and a new picture called " Spearing Fish by 
Torchlight," a favorite motif with this painter. 
There is a bust portrait of Washington in the col- 
lection ; and one of the largest figure pieces in the 
gallery is understood to be by an American artist. 
Mr. Stewart has recently purchased from James M. 
Hart a landscape, for which, it is stated, the sum of 
five thousand dollars was paid. 

Upon entering the gallery the eye is first caught 
by Rosa Bonheur's celebrated " Horse Fair," an im- 
mense picture which stretches the whole length of 
the western end of the room. Upon the opposite 
wall there hangs a canvas nearly as large, from Au- 
guste Bonheur, which shows a low-toned, shadowy 
wood-interior, filled with cattle lying or standing 
beneath the trees, in the cooling shades of a sum- 
mer's day. Besides the great American pictures 
already mentioned, there are "The Prodigal Son," a 



work familiar to all, by Dubufe ; " The Appeal to the 
People," one of Gerome's master-pieces ; " Homere 
et son Guide," by Bougereau ; "Les Ruines de 
Pompeii," by Frangois ; "Apres le Bal," by Alfred 
Stevens ; " The Palace of the Doges, Venice," by 
Ziem ; "Villa Torlonia, Frascati," by Castiglione ; 
a large landscape by Daubigny ; " The Serpent 
Charmer," by Fortreny ; two leading pictures by 
Meiss, and many others equally valuable. 

Two important works which Mr. Stewart has re- 
cently added to his gallery are "The Godfather's 
Visit," by ^Carl Herpfner of Germany, and " The 
Charity Fair in Rome," by Aranda, painted in 1875. 
The first of these is a very elaborate work, repre- 
senting a scene in the chamber of some grand dame, 
which is magnificently furnished, with a bed cano- 
pied in golden satin, and ornamented with cupids, 
while the highly polished floor of inlaid wood-work 
reflects like a mirror whatever is upon it. The 
ladies and gentlemen in the room are represented in 
full court dress, rich brocades, velvets, gold lace, 
uniforms, etc., heightening the effect of the piece. 
The mother, a little pale, with a French cap of lace 
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on her head, is half-sitting up in bed, while a lady 
friend, in full dress, sits on the side of the bed, and 
holds her hand. The young godfather, in blue vel- 
vet, with a white wig, has just taken the babe from a 
lady-in-waiting, and is opening the soft blankets to 
get a peep at its face. A greyhound has followed 
his master into the room, and is putting his nose up 
toward the child. The husband of the mother is in 
the act of drawing back one of the golden bed hang- 
ings, while an old man in the rear, leaning over the 
back of a chair, evidently the grandfather, looks on 
the scene with feelings of delight. In the left-hand 
corner of the foreground, a lady in beautiful cos- 
tume is holding in her lap a little girl of three or 
four years of age, while in the background, at the 
right of the picture, a half-open door reveals the pres- 
ence of a man-servant with a bouquet in his hand. 
He can not enter, for a lady is motioning him back : 
he must not intrude while the godfather is there. 
The details of this great work are carefully and min- 
utely worked out ; the grouping is natural, the sen- 
timent true to life, and the richness of the whole, 
like that of a gem. " The Charity Fair in Rome," by 



Aranda, is very lively in color, and shows an out-of- 
door scene, full of life. Inside an inclosed space, an 
old man is offering a cage of doves for sale, appeal- 
ing to. a crowd which throngs the street, and fills the 
steps of a large building. At the right of the pic- 
ture is a table covered with 3. great number of arti- 
cles for sale, while seated about it are several old 
gentlemen and ladies, evidently of noble birth, and 
patrons of the fair. A large ornamental cross rises 
at the rear of the table, and two or three priests are 
seen in the group, apparently interested in the pro- 
gress of the fair. This picture is as bright with color 
as a mosaic, and as carefully painted as a miniature 
portrait on ivory. — Fuller- Walker. 



^^THE BEGINNING'' AND ^^THE END:' 

It is not always true that "a bad beginning makes 
a good ending," even if the corresponding axiom may 
sometimes be the case, and the good commencement 
turn to be a misfortune before the finish. In the 
pictures before us, with the above titles, we have the 
strongest of illustrations of the fact that certain 



things may be evil from the beginning to the end, in 
spite of the gloss thrown over the more delicate and 
less violent portions. Perhaps no stronger sermon 
can be preached against the duello, than the silent 
one to be found in such pictures as "The Begin- 
ning" and "The End." The eye and the mind may 
be for the moment captivated by the charming zn- 
soMciance and coolness with which the challenger, 
in the first, bows his invitation to a conflict which 
he intends to be one to the death, and the steady 
nerve with which the deadly civility is received by 
the challenged : but all this glamour fades, however 
the steady nerve may be retained, in the second, 
when the death thrust has been given, when the 
hand of the leech can find no hope in the heart of 
the fallen man with his face grown "gray and ashen 
in the dread shadow," and when the murderous blade 
has just been wiped and is being so .coolly sheathed 
against the next encounter, which may revenge the 
tragedy just enacted, by the present victor receiving 
the blade of his adversary in the same effectual man- 
ner, and "dying as the -fool dieth," like the victim 
now before us. 



